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under the age of fifteen, the owner might hold him with-
out an agreement till the age of thirty-five if male, or
thirty-two if female. Children born of negroes owing
service by indenture should serve till the age of thirty
if male, and till twenty-eight if female. This was a plain
violation of the Ordinance of 1787 and was a glaring
fraud in other respects. The negroes generally did not
understand what they were agreeing to, and in cases
where they did not agree the probable alternative was a
sale to somebody in an adjoining slave state, so that they
really had no choice. The state constitution, adopted in
1818, prohibited slavery, but recognized the indenture
system by providing that male children born of inden-
tured servants should be free at the age of twenty-one and
females at the age of eighteen. The upshot of the matter
was that there was just enough of the virus of slavery left
to keep the caldron bubbling there for two generations
after 1787, although the Congress of the Confederation
supposed that they had then made an end of it.

This arrangement did not satisfy either the incom-
ing slave-owners or those already domiciled there. Per-
sistent attempts were made while the country was still
under territorial government, to procure from Congress a
repeal of the sixth article of the Ordinance, but they were
defeated chiefty by the opposition of John Randolph, of
Roanoke, Virginia. After the state was admitted to the
Union, the pro-slavery faction renewed their efforts. They
insisted that Illinois had all the rights of the other states,
and could lawfully introduce slavery by changing the
constitution. They proposed, therefore, to call a new con-
vention for this purpose. To do so would require a two-
thirds vote of both branches of the legislature, and a
majority vote of the people at the next regular election.
A bill for this purpose was passed in the Senate by thevery purchase of real
